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/. Introduction 



Afghanistan in 1992; An Incomplete Victory 



1992 was a year which turned from 
triumph to misery for Afghanistan. After 
thirteen years of struggle the communist- 
backed regime in Kabul finally collapsed 
amid widespread jubilation. More than a 
million refugees flooded back to their 
homeland in search of peace, freedom and 
just Islamic government. However, the 
mood of optimism was shortlived and 
unprecedented violence and bloodshed 
occurred in Kabul. 

The collapse of the Najibullah regime in 
Kabul began when it lost its strongest ally, 
the much feared Gilim Jam militia of Adbul 
Rashid Dostum. This led to the fall of 
Mazar-e-Sharif at the end of March. With 
supply lines cut and support evaporating, 
Najibullah realised his position was unten- 
able and tried unsuccessfully to escape 
from the country on 16 April. By 25 April 
the forces of Ahmad Shah Mahsoud had 
taken control of Kabul. 

However, even at the moment of victory 
the disunity among Mujahidin forces was 
evident; looting was widespread and 
fighting quickly broke out. Pakistan 
negotiated the Peshawar Accords which set 
up a two month interim administration 
under Professor Sibghatullah Mojadeddi 
which was to hand over to Professor 
Burhanuddin Rabbani. Neither was able to 
bring peace to the capital which was 
repeatedly attacked by Gulbudin 
Hekmetyar's Hezb-e-lslami and by other 
forces. It is estimated that 2,000 
people were killed and 9,000 injured in 
Kabul during August alone. The struggle 
continued until the end of the year with 
outbursts of heavy fighting and economic 
blockades of the capital. 



Yet despite the conflict in Kabul, refugees 
returned to Afghanistan in huge numbers 
taking everything with them - doors, roof 
beams and windows, leaving no doubt that 
they were leaving for good. Throughout the 
summer the roads to the Afghan border 
were crowded with returnees - UNHCR 
estimate that around 1.25 million left 
Pakistan during 1992, probably the largest 
spontaneous repatriation ever seen. 

Ironically the traveller on the road to Kabul 
in the summer of 1 992 could see truckloads 
of refugees moving in opposite directions. 
Many returned to the eastern provinces 
after long exile, but thousands more fled 
from the fighting in Kabul to seek refuge in 
Nangarhar or Pakistan. New camps were set 
up in Jalalabad to accommodate more than 
60,000 Kabulis. The Commissionerate of 
Afghan Refugees estimates that more than 
70,000 new refugees arrived in Peshawar, 
stretching their already limited resources. 

For the NGO community these changes 
have meant the closure of some 
programmes and the transfer of many 
others to Afghanistan. An early enthusiasm 
for moving to Kabul soon vanished as fight- 
ing continued - an Agency Coordinating 
Body for Afghan Relief (ACBAR) mission 
went to Kabul in June but left hurriedly as 
rockets began falling on the city. A make- 
shift strategy of working in the provinces 
and avoiding Kabul became necessary. 
Some provinces developed orderly and 
cooperative Shuras. Others collapsed into 
anarchy as mujahidin leaders scrambled for 
the spoils of victory; hi-jacking and thefts of 
NGO property were widespread. At the end 
of 1 992 many NGOs are basing their hopes 
on provincial capitals such as Jalalabad, 
Ghazni, Herat and Mazar-e-Sharif where 
some semblance of order exists. 
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In 1992 donor fatigue became even more 
evident. A major appeal for $ 180 million 
for the reconstruction of Afghanistan, 
launched by the UN Secretary General in 
June, received barely $ 50 million. Other 
major donors such as USAID made substan- 
tial cuts in assistance. 

1992 closed with the establishment of a 
new government led by President Rabbani, 
chosen by the Shura-e-Hal-o-Aqd. It 
struggled to establish itself despite 
widespread rejection. Kabul's remaining 
civilian population is still terrorized by 
almost daily rocket attacks. The former 
Soviet Union and the USA appear to have 
lost interest in Afghanistan; Pakistan, Iran 
and Saudi Arabia are now the main power 
brokers and mediators. How-ever their 
influence has failed to produce anything 
more substantial than temporary cease- 
fires. 

But despite the dismal prospects of a lasting 
solution in Kabul, there are signs of hope in 
rural Afghanistan with an upsurge of 
agricultural activity and the re-establish- 
ment of trading networks. If provincial 
governments can maintain some semblance 
of peace and security, then rural Afghans 
will begin to rebuild their war-ravaged 
country. 

ARC in 1992 

1992 was a year of dramatic changes in 
Afghanistan and it was a measure of ARC'S 
strength that it managed to respond quickly 
and effectively to the new situation. In 
April, Munda was a bustling refugee camp. 
Three months later it was virtually a ghost 
town. Its population returned to 
Afghanistan in thousands, and ARC'S 
Technical Training Centre was closed. Yet 
by September the TTC Programme had 
identified a new group of vulnerable 
refugees and was meeting their needs in 
Peshawar. When Kabuli refugees, fleeing 



from heavy fighting, arrived in Jalalabad our 
Sanitation and Primary Health Care 
programmes provided latrines and health 
facilities. 

Encouraged by our donors we introduced 
the concept of food security into our cross- 
border programmes and began a prop.erly 
planned female unit. 

The anchaic situation in Afghanistan caused 
us major problems, particularly in Logar. We 
were forced to close Kolangar TTC a year 
ahead of schedule and the theft of part of 
the Charkh project budget also caused us to 
reconsider our activities there. 

ARC'S achievements in 1 992 can be briefly 
summarized as follows: 



Primary Health Care fPHCJ: The programme 
consolidated its excellent record by 
producing further improvements in key 
health indices. Although there was no 
significant repatriation from the refugee 
communities which PHC serves, the pro- 
gramme conducted a thorough survey into 
the origins of its beneficiaries. The BHU 
service in Khushi was improved consider- 
ably and a new clinic set up near Jalalabad 
for Kabuli refugees. 



Sanitation and Basic Healtti (SBH): After 
ten years as part of ARC, SBH became a 
separate Pakistani NGO at the end of 1 992. 
It is now the Pak Community Development 
Programme. Its refugee programme changed 
from latrine building to health education for 
repatriation as the refugee exodus began. 
When more Afghans fled from Kabul, SBH 
initiated emergency programmes in 
Jalalabad and in Azakhel camp near 
Peshawar. 
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Technical Training Centres (TTC): Munda 
TTC was closed and activities were trans- 
ferred to Canal Road, Peshawar where a 
shorter 6 month programme began, 
adjusted to suit the needs of new urban 
refugees. Remaining Munda trainees 
completed their course at Akora TTC. 
Programme staff also prepared for an 
increased cross-border role with a survey of 
training needs in Malistan and Jaghori. 

Training Department: After two years' 
training for the position, the Afghan 
manager of the project emigrated in May, a 
serious setback. An expatriate and another 
Afghan counterpart were thus hired and by 
the end of the year a wide range of 
managerial, language and vocational training 
opportunities were once again being 
offered. 

Central Services: The computerisation of 
our accounts department has led to an 
improved flow of financial information. We 
caa now analyse our programmes' costs 
more effectively. 

Rural Development Programme (RDP): 
RDP's original aim of supporting rural 
communities and preventing them from 
becoming refugees has been achieved. The 
programme has now shifted to a more 



developmental role with greater emphasis 
on training farmers and increased 
community involvement. Free inputs have 
been virtually eradicated and charges are 
made for veterinary medicines, agro- 
chemicals, fertiliser and saplings. Natural 
methods of pest control have been 
promoted. Higher levels of beneficiary 
contribution for irrigation projects have been 
introduced. Monitoring has been improved; 
our Logar projects were monitored twice by 
RDP, twice by Main Office as well as by 
UNDP, FAO, and a Vienna Board member. 
An extensive survey in Malistan has 
resulted in a revised and expanded 
programme of women's income generating 
activities for 1993. 

All ARC programmes have been encouraged 
to develop their own management and 
administration, and to take over the 
functions that the main office currently 
performs. In 1993, with the introduction of 
the Afghan Management Board, the organi- 
sational strength of these programmes will 
be put to the test. As more refugees 
prepare to return to their devastated 
homeland, ARC too is preparing for a new 
role in the rehabilitation and development of 
Afghanistan. Our policy of "helping 
Afghans to help themselves" has never 
been more relevant. 
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ARC would like to thank the following donors 



Donors/Donations in Cash 

Austrian Association for Development & Cooperation 

(ADC), Austria 
Austrians Aid Afghans - Austria 
Bread for the World, Germany 
Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 
Dutch Interchurch Aid, Netherlands 
Hilfswerk der Evangelischen Kirchen der Schweiz 

(HEKS), Switzerland 
Nederlandse Organisatie Voor Internationale 

Ontwikkelingssamen-werking (NOVIB), 

Netherlands 
OXFAM - UK 

United Nations Childrens Fund 

United Nations Development Programme 

United Nations High Commission for Refugees 



Donors/Donations in Kind 

Food 8i Agriculture Organization (FAO) - saplings, 

wheat and vegetable seeds 
Italian Cooperation for Development (ICD) - TB drugs 
Pakistan Department of Health (PDH) - anti-malarial 

drugs 

Ranfurly Library Service, UK 

Swedish Committee for Afghanistan (SCA) - wheat 
seed 

World Food Programme (WFP) - food wheat, DSM 
Voluntary Service Overseas (VSO) have supported ARC 
by providing 3 staff members: SBH 
coordinator, PHC administrator, English 
teacher 




Carefully monitored seed trials are an important part of ARC 's agriculture programme 
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Report from the Vieima Board 

In 1992 also the Austrian Relief Committee for Afghans passed through periods of optimism alternating with 
pessimism. The sudden fall of the communist regime in Kabul in April led to optimism with regard to a final, 
peaceful solution for war-torn Afghanistan, but the ensuing infighting between the mujahidin caused growing 
pessimism. As tens of thousands of families flew from Kabul and new refugee camps sprang up, particularly around 
Jalalabad, many international institutions and NGOs, among them ARC, had to re-orientate some of their activities 
for the sake of new urgent emergency aid inside Afghanistan. Until the end of 1992 this work had to continue as 
there was no peaceful solution in sight. 

The tragic infighting led to feelings of frustration and helplessness among everybody involved with Afghanistan. 
Many donor organisations felt they should or could not keep the level of support under these conditions. Hence 
funding was cut back in the course of 1992. ARC was not yet affected, but in 1993 it will have to cope with reduced 
funding from its private donor organisations in Holland, Germany and Switzerland. Fortunately, our most important 
donor, the Austrian government, appears still unaffected by the situa.tion. 

In addition, ARC had to cope with problems of leadership resulting from the assassination attempt on our director. 
Dr. Abdul Rahman Zamani. on October 30, 1991. While staying in Vienna for medical reasons, from November 
1991 until September 1992, Dr. 2^mani could provide the ARC Board with much assistance in decision-making. 
With respect to the severe injuries to his right shoulder, even the best possible medical care seemed unable to 
rehabilitate fully the functions of his arm. He and his wife then moved to California where a daughter was bom to 
them. 

Having lost such an authoritative manager who had built up and organised ARC's primary health care programme 
in a way that it continued functioning very well after Dr. Zamani*s sudden departure, we had to cope with lack of 
orientation. After several months of acting as a director, Peter Chamberlain, formerly the coordinator of the 
Training Department, was appointed director, a position he held until December 31, 1992. Other inq)ortant changes 
in the personnel took place when first the Austrian advisor in our rural development programme (RDP), then the 
British finance manager left ARC. Both positions were filled with expatriates from the same countries, but in the 
opposite sense: the new RDP adyisor the British citizen John Myers, the new finance manager the Austrian Dr. 
Helmut Suppan who joined our management team. Other changes inside the team occurred when Dr. Emel Khan, 
the then acting coordinator, was appointed the PHC Coordinator, and when the Training Department, leaderless 
after the sudden departure of Moh. Hussain, was taken over by Mrs. Marie Mingo. 

Naturally, the most difficult of our programmes, our cross-border programme RDP, is particularly affected by the 
political changes. The need for a liaison office in Ghazni City is growing, as RDP plans to expand its activities in 
Ghazni province, adding new project areas to the two already existing in Jaghori and Malistan. Our two projects 
in Logar, in Charkh/Baraki Barak and Kolangar/Khushi, were cut back due to the increase of political tension in 
the areas. 

At the 1992 ARC-CUM-DONORS-CONFERENCE, held in Vienna on December 7-8, 1992, attended by NOVIB 
(Holland), Interchurch Aid (Holland) and Bread for the World (Germany), it was decided to have RDP evaluated 
by a mission set up for the purpose in April-June 1993. It was also determined that ARC should be given a time 
frame of three years to "spin ofT its different programmes to form largely independent NGOs with an all- Afghan 
staff, with the ARC Main Office (hopefully having moved to Kabul in the meantime) acting as a liaison office with 
some control functions. ARC was also requested to assist in repatriation schemes. 

The issue of our involvement in repatriation will largely depend on the willingness of those refiigees to return who, 
living in three camps in Baghicha, Gandaf, and Kagan, are medically cared for by ARC's PHC progranmie. Up 
to the end of 1992 remarkably few of them returned to Afghanistan, and the structure of the camps remained 
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unchanged. We expect that many of these refugees will repatriate in 1993, that RDP can assist in the resettlement 
wherever its input is needeed to rebuild the infrastructure, and that the PHC and TTC programmes then will start 
to move their activities into Afghanistan. There is the great hope also at ARC that, finally, the conditions will allow 
us to start executing progammes which would assist the Afghan people rebuild their war ravaged county - with the 
help of our sponsors who supported our efforts through the many years when the war was raging. 



Dr. Max Klimburg, General Secretary, Vienna 




Former Director Nassim Jawad with members of ARC 's new Management Board 
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ARC Primary Health Care 
Project at a Glance 



GOAL 



to improve the health of Afghans, both in refugee 
camps and cross-border, through high quality 
curative, preventive and rehabilitative services. 



Coordinator 



ORGANISATION 



Administration 



Gandaf 




Baghicha 




Kagan 




Training 




Khushi BHU 


BHU 




BHU 




BHU 




Centre 




/SBH Team 



STAFF 
LOCATION 
(Pakistan) 



Total staff: 86 




Afghans. 72 Pakistanis, 12 



Expats, 2 



EXPENDITURE 



1992 Total: 
Rs. 5.8N 



% of ARC total 




rimary Health Care 
18% 



RDP 
30% 



SUMMARY OF 
ACTIVITIES 



® diagnostic and curative activities; 

® maternal and child health care; 

® preventive health services; 

® training of health personnel, 



BENEFICIARIES 



® 25,000 refugees and 3-4,000 local people in three 
refugee villages in Pakistan's North West Frontier 
Province. 
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Primary Health Care 



Background 

PHC was the first programme that ARC esta- 
blished. It began in 1980 with two make- 
shift clinics and a staff of 12 providing 
curative services. By 1985 it had grown to 
include 3 BHUs providing a wide range of 
health services with a strong emphasis on 
preventive health care. In 1991 a separate 
training centre for health workers was 
established and a cross-border pilot 
programme began in Logar. In 1992 the 
programme responded to the Kabul refugee 
emergency by establishing a temporary BHU 
in Behsud near Jalalabad. 



Organisation 



PHC runs three BHUs in Gandaf, Baghicha 
and Kagan camps. Each BHU has a 
registrar's office. Mother and Child health 
clinic, outpatients department, pharmacy, 
vacci-nation, malaria, dental and nursing 
sections. A physiotherapy service operates 
in Gandaf and Baghicha. Gandaf also 
provides educa-tion through its Childrens' 
Park. PHC's training centre for health 
personnel is a separate unit based in 
Mardan. 



ACTIVITIES 
Diagnostic and Curative 



Outpatients (OPD): ARC'S BHUs provide 
refugees with a doctor, a nurse, health 
education, laboratory diagnosis and a 



pharmacy. They also refer patients to 
specialists and nearby hospitals and cover 
the cost when necessary. 

In 1992 there were 58,120 visits to BHUs. 
This figure excludes 9,799 malaria cases. 
Malaria has fluctuated considerably in recent 
years and therefore masks underlying trends. 

This represents an increase of about 2% 
despite the slight decline in camp popula- 
tion. There has been a significant increase in 
the proportion of women attending the 
clinics: 31.7% in 1991 to 35.8% in 1992. 
This suggests a good level of social 
acceptability for the programme. 



Attendance at OPD 1992 



Women 
35.893.% 




Hospital referrals were down from 312 to 
1 19 due to the greater continuity and 
increasing skill levels amongst medical 
staff. 
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Nursing Services: A nursing assistant is 
available during all diagnostic sessions to 
treat patients referred to them by the doctor. 
Our network of community health workers 
(CHWs) and supervisors also refers patients 
to the nurse although our aim is to increase 
the skills of our CHWs to enable them to 
provide basic treatment themselves. The 
nurses are responsible for providing training 
to CHWs in basic procedures such as dress- 
ings, injections, ear lavages etc. Nursing 
treatments were therefore down from 
15,775 in 1991 to 14,212 in 1992. 

Laboratorv Services: Each BHD has a 
laboratory which carries out examinations on 
urine, blood, stool, sputum and semen. 
Pregnancy testing is also available. The 
laboratories provide practical training for lab. 
technician students from our Training 
Centre. 

Because of the importance attached to the 
programme of malaria case-finding and 
control, we maintain a separate malaria lab 
in Kagan BHU which accepts slides from all 
3 camps. 

Attendance 

Includes new coi 



In 1992 36,311 examinations were carried 
out, an increase of 15%. Only blood tests 
declined, and this was due to a reduction in 
malaria. 



Pharmaceutical Services: Each camp has a 
pharmacy staffed by a trained pharmacist / 
compounder. All drugs are provided to the 
camp population free of cost. 

Dental Services: The basic dental services 
operating in Baghicha and Gandaf since 
1989 have now been extended to Kagan. 
These are run in coordination with the Dental 
Clinic for Afghans, and provide practical 
training for our dental trainees. In 1992 
1 1 ,01 9 patients were treated, with a decline 
in extractions and an increase in conser- 
vative work such as fillings. 

At the end of 1992 the Dental Clinic for 
Afghans withdrew its staff for use in cross- 
border programmes but ARC will continue to 
provide a service using graduates of our own 
dental training programme. 

s at OPD 

$es of nnalaria 



Diseases 

Respiratory diseases 

Malaria 

Pregnancy/ obstetrics 
Skin diseases 
Malnutrition 
Diarrhoeal diseases 

Worms 
Musculo-skeletal 
Gastritis 
Ear diseases 
Gynaecology 
Tonsillitis 
Eye diseases 
Cardiovascular sys. 
Nervous system 
Urinary tract 
Anaemia 
Other fevers 
Injuries 
Other conditions 
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Maternal and Child Health Activities 

ARC/PHC places special emphasis on 
promoting the health of women and children. 
Its strategy consists of the following stages: 

Antenatal Care: We aim to recruit all 
pregnant women into the antenatal clinics by 
the fourth month of pregnancy, and to check 
them monthly thereafter - more often in the 
last month. In 1 992 we achieved even better 
figures for antenatal care; 94.5 percent of 
mothers attended, an improvement of 2% on 
the 1991 figure. 

Supervision of Deliveries: We aim to have 
all deliveries supervised by a trained TBA, 
LHV or lady doctor. In 1992 1,085 births 
were recorded; 97.7% were supervised. 



Postnatal Care: A home visit is paid by the 
LHV soon after each delivery to check on the 
health of both mother and child. The infant 
mortality rate remained low at around 20.2 
per thousand live births. 

Under-2 Clinic: In previous years we held 
under-5 clinics but this has now been 
changed to target the youngest and most 
vulnerable. This provides an opportunity for 
checking the physical health, growth and 
progress of the child; carrying out immuni- 
sation; giving general advice on child care 
and nutrition. 

Attendance increased to 19,510, a rise of 
about 25%. Malnourishment declined signi- 
ficantly: 74% of children were well 
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nourished, up from 67% in 1991. Renewed 
supplies of dried skim milk from WFP helped 
achieve this improvement. 

In each BHU there is an ORT corner, where 
mothers of severely dehydrated children 
attend once or twice a day and are shown 
how to administer Oral Rehydration Therapy, 
and where the progress of the children can 
be closely observed. 

Child Spacing: Doctors, LHVs and TBAs 
encourage mothers to space the births of 
their children and practical help is available 
at the BHUs. This is a relatively new deve- 
lopment. In 1992 the numbers attending for 
advice and help rose from 46 to 65. 

Preventative Activities 

Malaria Control: Our malaria control 
programme depends on 3 techniques, each 
designed to break the cycle of infection at a 
different point: 

o active case-seeking in tiie community 

by tfie CHWs. 
o eliminating or spraying areas of 

stagnant water in thie camps. 
o regular spraying of the houses with 

malathion. 

In 1990 UNHCR withdrew supplies of 
malathion and malaria became epidemic. 
There was a steep rise in the proportion of 
cases caused by p. falciparum. In August 
1 992 spraying resumed and this has already 
resulted in a reduction in the number of 
cases from 12,209 in 1991 to 9,799 in 
1992 although this is still higher than in 
previous years. Incidence of malaria is worse 
in Baghicha and Kagan camps than in 
Gandaf because of the higher water table. 
This results in more standing water in which 
mosquitoes breed. 



Trials of permethrin impregnated bed nets 
were conducted by MSF (Holland) in 1991. 
These showed that people using the nets 
were 60% less likely to contract malaria. 
These are now being sold in Baghicha and 
Kagan. 

IB Control: PHC pursues a policy of active 
case-finding to find and eradicate TB. 
Support is provided by the ICDAA/HO TB 
programme. In 1992 21 new pulmonary 
cases were found and treated: 1 2 of them in 
Baghicha following special sputum surveys. 

Our BCG vaccination programme for 
newborn children offers a longer term 
solution to the problem. 



Immunisation (EPIl: All children are 
immunised against TB, polio, diphtheria, 
pertussis, tetanus and measles before they 
reach the age of one. In addition, we aim to 
immunise all women between 1 5 and 45 
against tetanus, and to repeat the immuni- 
sation in subsequent pregnancies. In 1992 
we provided complete EPI vaccination for 
98% of children under one year of age. 

Sanitation and Environmental Health: The 

work of the sanitarians in each camp is 
mainly directed at the control of diarrhoea! 
diseases. They construct, inspect, repair, 
and upgrade latrines: they clean, repair and 
chlorinate wells and water tanks. They also 
motivate refugees to dispose of garbage and 
monitor the camp slaughterhouse. 



Health Promotive Activities 

Home Visits: Home visits are carried out 
mainly by the LHVs closely connected with 
the under-5 clinic, either as a follow-up to 
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deal with problems found at the clinic, or to 
investigate reasons for non-attendance. The 
work consists of : 

o surveillance of those in high risk 
groups, 

o advising on general child care and 
nutrition; 

o completion of immunisation 

schedules; 
o encouraging attendance at the under- 

2 and antenatal clinics. 

In 1992 a total of 21 ,546 visits were made 
to 2,963, a 25% increase over 1991. 



Health Education 

Every contact betwen staff and patients is 
used to provide health education. In addition, 
there are a number of scheduled opportuni- 
ties for putting across health education 
messages. 

o for about half an hour before each 
diagnostic session at BHUs, a 
member of staff, usually a CHS or 
LHV, gives a talk on a health-related 
subject to the v^aiting patients; 

o the doctor may instruct a CHS or 
LHV to explain the treatment 
prescribed to the patient; 

o groups of patients with similar 
conditions may be brought together 
for advice and encouragement; 

o talks on health subjects, following a 
defined curriculum, are regularly 
given, usually by CHSs and LHVs, to 
senior classes in primary schools. 

In 1992 mine awareness has been added to 
the list of subjects taught - an important 
topic for refugees planning to repatriate. 



School Health: Supervision of the health of 
children continues through the School Health 
Service. Its components are: 

o instruction in health matters by BHU 
staff, as mentioned above; 

o screening of children for early detec- 
tion of health disorders. 

We examined 1 ,000 school children in 1 992 
of whom 546 were referred to the BHU for 
further examination and treatment. 



Rehabilitative Activities 

Nutrition Programme: Many families are at 
subsistence level and children often suffer 
from malnutrition. It also affects vulnerable 
groups such as pregnant / nursing mothers, 
babies with feeding difficulties, TB patients 
and the elderly. Whenever possible we 
supply supplementary foods to these groups. 

The World Food Programme provides dried 
skim milk which we distribute to families 
with malnourished children. 

Phvsiotherapv: Two physiotherapists are 
supplied by Sandy Gall Afghanistan Appeal, 
and are based in Gandaf and Baghicha BHUs. 
59% of patients are children who suffer 
from muscular and neurological disorders 
and congenital disabilities. Joint and bone 
conditions are common in adults. 1,761 
patients were treated in 1992. 

Children 's Park 

The children's play park next to Gandaf BHU 
was established in 1988 with help from St. 
Johann's High School, Tirol, Austria. It 
provides opportunities for play and also 
literacy and handicraft training for girls. 
Regular health education is also provided. 
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Training Activities 

PHC Training Centre: In 1991 ARC set up a 
training centre in Mardan with hostel 
facilities to train much needed health 
personnel. Some trainees are recruited from 
the refugee camps but most are from inside 
Afghanistan, often introduced by other 
NGOs active in the health sector. In 1992, 
1 0 lab technicians and 1 9 dental technicians 
were trained. We conducted a refresher 
course for 5 lab technicians and 9 cross- 
border microscopists for MSF. Kits were 
provided for 10 graduates of he training 
programme. 



Staff Training: Regular health training work- 
shops are held in our BHUs for LHVs, CHWs, 
TBAs, and other staff. English classes are 
also available for all PHC staff. 

PHC in 1993 

The challenge that faces PHC in 1993 is to 
maintain its high standards of health care in 
a year which is likely to see considerable 
shifts in population. PHC also has to analyse 
its experience of cross-border work in Khushi 
and Behsud and prepare to transfer at least 
some of its services cross-border. 



PHC Achievements 1 992 



o Restriction of the infant mortality rate to the remarkably low figure of 

20.2 per thousand live births, 
o Immunisation of 98% of children under one year of age. 
o 97.7% of deliveries supervised in the refugee camps, 
o Development of a stable participatory management after the upheavals 

of 1991. 

o An emergency BHU in Behsud, Jalalabad for Kabul refugees 
established quickly and effectively without disruption to existing 
programmes. 




Spraying 
houses 
against 
malaria 
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Visits to the BHUs 

Baghicha, Gandaf and Kagan 
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1990 



1991 



1992 



Men 6.808 7.425 7.762 6.25 7.124 7.341 7.275 6.506 

Women 10.657 12.768 12.553 13.788 17.438 19.116 21.277 22.333 
Children 18.666 26.106 28.761 32.289 37.493 35.338 38.623 39.08 




Figures include malaria cases 
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ARC Sanitation /Basic Health 
Project at a Glance 



GOAL 



° to reduce the incidence of sanitation- 
related diseases by latrine construc- 
tiony maintenance and health education. 



OROANISATION 



Coordinator 



Administration 



3 UNHCR Teams 
in 3 R.V. 



PAK village team 
Adezai 



STAFF 
LOCATION 
(Pakistan) 



Total staff: 35 




Afghans, 7 Pakistanis, 27 



Expats, 1 



EXP) 



ITURE 



% of ARC total 



SUMMARY OF 
ACTIVITIES 



BENEFICARIES 



1992 Total: 
Rs. 4.7M 



Sanitation/Health 
14% 




RDP 
30% 



° latrine construction; 

° latrine maintenance; 

® health education; 

^ environmental hygiene 



^ 5,000 refugee women trained in health education 

for repatriation; 
® 1,547 refugee families who have constructed 

latrines; 

® approximately 1,250 Kabul refugee families in 

Hada Farm, Jalalabad; 
^ 16,000 Pakistani villagers, Adezai NWFP. 
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Sanitation and Basic Health (SBH) 



Background 

SBH was one of the first ARC programmes, 
being established in 1 982. Over the last ten 
years it has worked in 30 refugee villages 
and supervised the construction of over 
100,000 latrines with more than 500,000 
beneficiaries. UNHCR has been the main 
supporter of the SBH refugee programme 
but with funding cuts and hopes of repa- 
triation, their support has been gradually 
reduced. 

Since 1 991 the programme's predominantly 
Pakistani staff have planned and established 
a Pakistani village programme providing 
latrines, water supply and extensive health 
education. The programme was supported 
by Oxfam, UNICEF and CRS in 1992. 

By the end of 1 992 SBH was ready to esta- 
blish itself as a separate NGO, the Pak 
Community Development Project (PCDP). 
This NGO will continue to run the refugee 
and Pakistani village activities, leaving a 
small cross-border component with ARC. 



Organisation 

SBH has three teams in refugee camps and 
one in Adezai, the focus of our Pakistani 
village programme. Each team consists of 
two field officers, two LHVs and support 
staff. SBH teams are multifunctional. Their 
work consists of latrine construction, latrine 
maintenance, health education and environ- 
mental work. Their activities are coor- 
dinated by our Peshawar office which 
moved away from ARC and into separate 
premises in September 1992. The SBH 
office has its own accounting and 
administrative capability and is headed by 
an expatriate coordinator. VSO has 



supported us by providing us with a 
volunteer for this position since 1989. 



ACTIVITIES 



Latrine Constuction 

In 1992, 1,547 latrines were built in 9 
camps. This is a lower figure than in 1991 
and reflects a change of strategy since the 
fall of the communist-backed regime in 
Kabul in April. Since that time few refugees 
have been prepared to build latrines because 
they believe that they will return to 
Afghanistan soon. As a result, the emphasis 
of our programme has moved away from 
latrine construction towards health 
education for repatriation. 

Most latrines are of the simple Ventilated 
Improved Pit (VIP) design. We provide a 
latrine slab, a cover and a ventilation pipe 
but only when the family has dug a pit and 
b.A\i a superstructure according to our 
specifications. We have also built a small 
number of surface latrines in Azakhel camp 
v'here the water table is too high for pit 
latrines. These were necessary to cope with 
an influx of new refugees from Kabul. 

Latrine IVIaintenance 

SBH teams monitor the correct use and 
maintenance of latrines after completion. 
They visit camp BHUs with CHWs and sani- 
tarians to ensure that this work is sustained 
after the leam has left. In 1992 SBH 
promoted the availability of VIP components 
for sale in refugee camps so that refugees 
could construct and maintain latrines 
independently. 
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Health Education 



Thorough health education is the key to the 
success of our SBH programme. The first 
task of the field officer is to go from house 
to house motivating the men to build 
latrines. Public training sessions on sani- 
tation, health and hygiene are conducted in 
mosques, BHUs and schools. 



Latrines are especially beneficial to Afghan 
women who are generally confined to their 
family compounds. Our LHVs visit every 
household that constructs a latrine to 
educate female family members. They pro- 
vide extensive health education which is not 
limited to sanitation. They promote vacci- 
nation, malaria control, environmental and 
personal hygiene and support the work of 
local BHUs. 



The large-scale repatriation which occured 
from April 1992 onwards added a new 
dimension to our programme: health educa- 
tion for repatriation. We gave one week 
training courses to 278 community health 
workers and masons in how to construct 
and maintain latrines when they returned to 
Afghanistan. More than five thousand 
Afghan women were trained in priority 
subjects for repatriation by our LHVs. 

Environmental Health 



From January - April 1992 SBH worked 
closely with the refugee community in the 
huge Katchagari camp on the outskirts of 
Peshawar, where standing water is a major 
health hazard. "Soakpits" filled with stones 
were made and drains were dug by the 
refugees. However after the fall of Kabul 
many camp residents left and the work was 
halted. 



The Pakistani Village Programme 

Sanitation, water supply and health educa- 
tion in Pakistani villages will be the core 
activities of the PCDP. There is a huge 
demand for these kind of services and few 
organisations capable of tackling it. 

The programme started work in the village 
of Adezai, 25 km south of Peshawar in 
1991. The village has a population of 
around 16,000 and no proper sanitation or 
water supply. Working closely with the 
village development organisation we started 
installing latrines and "Afridev" handpumps. 
Initially work was slow as it took three 
months of negotiation, planning and 
demonstration before construction could 
begin. However by the end of 1 992 latrines 
were being built at the rate of more than 
one hundred per month. So far 889 latrines 
and 17 handpumps have been installed. An 
on-site factory for slab production is 
operating and a handpump technician has 
been trained. 

A network of 1 3 female health workers has 
been created and trained to take health 
education to all households in the village. 

PCDPs activities have generated consider- 
able local interest and the nearby village of 
Tilla Bard has already been identified as our 
second target area for 1993. 

Training 

In 1992 we assisted with training and 
surveying for the Hatar Welfare Society, 
Action Aid (UK) and UNICEFs Herat office. 
Training activities for our own staff 
continued and included a visit to Orangi 
Pilot Project in Karachi as well as numerous 
in-house workshops. SBH also sent a repre- 
sentative to the Water Engineering and 
Development Centre conference in 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



SBH's successful development into an inde- 
pendent NGO will provide a useful model for 
other ARC programmes. Its close working 
relationship with the Adezai village 
development organisation have also 
provided an example for our cross-border 
programmes - RDP staff have already visited 
the project. 



The UNHCR funded refugee programme is 
unlikely to last beyond 1993 if repatriation 
continues, so PCDP will concentrate on its 
Pakistani village programme. We hope 
however, that it will continue to advise, 
train and support ARC's small remaining 
cross-border sanitation programme. 



SBH Achievements 1992 

Refugee Programme 

o Construction of 250 emergency latrines for refugees in Jalalabad, 
o Development of a new sanitation training programme for men. 
o Development of a new health education programme for women about 
to return to Afghanistan. 

Pakistani Programme 

o Acceleration of latrine and handpump installation, 
o Successful preparation for establishment of SBH as an independent 
NGO. 




Concrete rings for 
improving wells 
are manufactured 
in Adezai village 
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ARC Technical Training Centres 
Project at a Glance 



GOALS 



to train Afghans in technical skills 
for the reconstruction of Afghanistan, 
to provide them with technical and 
financial follow-up after graduation. 



Coordinator 



ORGANISATION 



TTC 

Akora Khattak 



TTC 

Munda/ Canal Rd. 



TTC 
Kolangar 



STAFF 
LOCATION 
(Pakistan) 




Total staff: 43 
(All Afghans) 



H«ad Office, 3 



Akora Khattak. 20 



Munda, 20 



EXPENDITURE 



% of ARC total 



1992 Total: 
Rs. 5.2M 



Technical Train 
15% 




PHC 
18% 



IRDP 
10% 



RDP 
30% 



SUMMARY OF 
ACTIVITIES 



^ practical and theoretical training in 5 trades: 
carpentry, electrical and radio repair, masonry, 
tinsmithery, blacksmithery ; 

° literacy teaching; 

° training for teachers; 

® follow-up programme for graduates. 



BENEFICIARIES 



® direct: 260 trainees who enrolled in TTC courses; 
^ indirect: residents of 5 camps in NWFP. 
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Technical Training Centres 



Background 

Even before the Soviet invasion, 
Afghanistan's educational levels were 
amongst the lowest in Asia with literacy 
levels at 20% or lower and only two 
universities in existence. Much of its 
infrastructure was subsequently destroyed 
during the war, and refugees fled to 
Pakistan uneducated and jobless. 

ARC'S response to this problem was to 
initiate vocational training programmes. The 
goal was to provide practical courses in 
marketable skills which would enable young 
Afghan men to become wage earners and 
avoid dependency. Our first TTC was 
opened in Jehangirabad, in Peshawar 1983 
and was subsequently taken over by NRC. 
In 1 986 a second larger centre was opened 
at Akora Khattak and in 1987 a third was 
opened in Munda, both about 50 km from 
Peshawar. 

1992 was a year of change for the pro- 
gramme. After the collapse of the commu- 
nist-backed regime in April almost all 
refugees left Munda and returned to 
Afghanistan. At the same time a steady 
stream of refugees fled from Kabul and 
many settled in Peshawar. For this reason 
we decided to transfer activities to a new 
centre in Canal Road. 

The importance of vocational training 
remains considerable. A recent UNORSA 
report Concluded that "There is an urgent 
need to provide employment opportunities 
to Mujahidin in order to encourage their 
transition from military to civilian life". 
It recommended NGO vocational training 
schemes as a possible answer. 



Organisation 

Each TTC has 1 8-20 staff headed by a man- 
ager, supported by a master trainer and an 
accountant/administrator. Each of the 5 
TTC trades has a practical and a theoretical 
teacher. 

Akora and Munda TTCs were purpose - built 
centres consisting of classrooms and 
workshops developed and improved by the 
trainees themselves. The new Canal Road 
centre, opened in September 1992, is 
housed in a rented building, but offers the 
same facilities to 60 trainees. Workshops 
are equipped with simple hand and power 
tools of the sort available locally. 

TTC activities are planned and supervised 
by the TTC coordinator based in ARCs Main 
Office, assisted by a project board made up 
of managers and elected staff represen- 
tatives. All TTC staff are Afghans. 



ACTIVITIES 



Trainee Selection 

There is considerable competition for places 
on TTC courses, for example at Canal Road. 
They are interviewed and selected on the 
basis of aptitude and motivation. The vast 
majority of trainees are illiterate and come 
from all parts of Afghanistan: 30% of Akora 
and Munda trainees were recruited form 
other refugee camps (principally Yakhagand, 
Jelozai and Azakhel) to avoid saturating 
local markets. Candidates at Canal Road 
tended to be more educated than those 
recruited in refugee camps. 
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Course Structure 

Each TTC is divided into 5 trades: 
carpentry, masonry, welding/blacksmithery, 
tinsmithery and electrical/radio repair. Until 
1 992, course duration was one year, but in 
the uncertain situation caused by repatri- 
ation we cut this to 6 months. The TTC 
standard curricula were modified slightly but 
by extending classes from 5 to 7 hours per 
day, the same basic skills are taught in a 
shorter time. In this way we hope to reduce 
dropout rates and increase the trainee's out- 
put without compromising on standards. 

The courses are 75% practical and 25% 
theoretical. Each course begins with an 
introduction to the tools of the trade and 
basic safety procedures. The main aspects 
of each course are as follows: 

Carpentry: types of joints, tables, chairs, 
doors and windows frames, shelves and 
cupboards. 

Electrical and Radio Repair: house wiring, 
motor winding, fans, heaters, transformers, 
fault-finding and repair of radios and 
cassette players. 

Masonry: planning, mixing cement and 
concrete, foundations, bricklaying, 
stonework, plastering, tiling, floor making. 

Tinsmithery: cutting, bending, soldering 
and riveting of metal; production of cups, 
buckets, stoves, kettles, boxes, water 
containers and lamp stands. 

Welding and Blacksmithery: oxy acetylene 
and arc-welding, forge work, production of 
beds, tables, wheelbarrows, axes, hammers 
and knives. 

We find practical work for the trainees to do 
whenever possible; masons build new class- 
rooms, tinsmiths make tool boxes for tool 



distribution at the end of the course. This 
year they made 100 water containers for 
displaced people in Jalalabad. 

The TTCs use a practical "hands on" 
approach to training. The "shop talks" 
method is used; trainees learn step-by-step 
in the workshop under close supervision. 
Theoretical lessons are taught in the 
classroom; practical training is also 
supplemented by classes in basic maths and 
technical drawing, literacy and Islamic 
studies. 

Trainees undergo continuous assessment 
and must complete written and practical 
exams at the end of the course. Classes are 
regularly monitored and teachers evaluated 
by senior staff. 

Trainees receive a small stipend per month 
of Rs. 400/- (U.S. $ 16) and are given 
working clothes. Transport is provided for 
trainees recruited from distant camps. 

The number of graduates dropped consider- 
ably in 1992 due to the disruption caused 
by repatriation. In July the remaining Munda 
trainees were transferred to Akora where 
dormitory facilities were provided. Only 46 
completed the course successfully, although 
another 40-45 are due to graduate at Canal 
Road by the end of February 1993. With a 
shorter course and improved selection pro- 
cedures, we hope the numbers will increase 
considerably in 1993. 

The Follow-Up Programme 

Trainees receive tool kits at the time of their 
successful graduation. Until 1992, our 
Follow-Up Programme provided support, 
advice and sometimes loans as graduates 
looked for employment or set up their own 
businesses. In 1992 however, large scale 
repatriation made this virtually impossible 
and we suspended these activities. 
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Staff Training 



Conclusions 



In 1992 TTC staff have attended in-house 
and external courses in management 
administration, English language and use of 
computers organised by the ARC Training 
Department. Project visits have also been 
arranged so that staff can learn from the 
work of other development programmes. A 
visit to GTZ's Domestic Energy Saving 
Programme led our tinsmithery teachers to 
include fuel-efficient stoves in their 
curriculum. A visit to the masonry centre 
run by the same programme resulted in our 
masonry teachers including "gunbads" 
(domes) which do not require wooden 
beams) in their course. 



Mass repatriation made 1992 a difficult 
year for the TTCs and their targets for 
graduation and for developing the follow-up 
programme were not met. However they 
showed ability in adapting to a changing 
situation, identifying new needs and 
meeting them quickly and effectively. The 
new centre at Canal Road was opened with- 
in a month of the closure of Munda with 
new premises, adapted courses and a new 
six-month timetable. The staff also showed 
their willingness to go cross-border and to 
prepare to work there (see RDP) and at the 
year's end were already preparing their 
strategy for relocation of their activities to 
Afghanistan in the coming year.. 



TTC Achievements 1 992 

o Setting up a new training centre in Canal Road, using Munda 

staff, equipment and expertise, 
o Final drafts of TTC standard textbooks prepared, 
o Vocational training survey conducted in Jaghori and Malistan. 
o Recruitment of 30% of trainees from other refugee villages, 
o Teaching skills upgraded by courses, class observation and 

evaluation. 
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Number of TTC graduates 

Munda and Akora centres 



number 

100 A 




1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 

year 
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Masonry trainees at the new Canal Road TTC 
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Tinsmithery trainees learning to make water containers. Containers like these were made for Kabuli refugfees in 
Jalalabad. See report 'Jalalabad Emergency Programme' page 53 
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ARC Training Department 
Project at a Glance 



GOALS 



to provide ARC programmes with a comprehensive 
programme of staff training to enable them to 
become a self-sustaining Afghan NGOs. 



Coordinator 



ORGANISATION 



Asst. Coordinator 



Eng. Lang. Programme 




EXPENDITURE 



% of ARC total 



1992 Total: 
Rs. 0.9M 



Training Dept. 
3% 




RDP 
30% 



SUMMARY OF 
ACTIVITIES 



BENEFICIARIES 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



identification of training needs; 
in-house training; 
local training; 
overseas training; 

monitoring & evaluation of training; 
management support ; 
resource development; 

coordination and cooperation with other organisations 
involved in training. 



® ARC'S 300 staff who have access to training 
activities • 
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Training and Staff Development 



Background 

ARC'S commitment to Afghanisation 
requires a high training input. Since its 
establishment in 1990, the ARC Training 
and Staff Development Programme has 
addressed staff training needs in vocational 
as well as managerial, administrative and 
language fields. 



Management and Administration Training 

Every two weeks from January to April and 
again in November and December, ARC 
coordinators, managers and advisors met 
for workshops to address their training 
needs as identified in needs assessments. 
The participants themselves present the 
workshops with technical advice on 
organisation and technique from the 
Training Department. 



Organisation 

Until May 1992, the Assistant Coordinator 
was responsible for the day-to-day 
management of the Training Programme. He 
was trained as a counterpart for two years 
and received overseas training. However in 
May he emigrated without warning. An 
expatriate coordinator was hired in mid- 
September 1992 and joined by an Afghan 
counterpart in November 1 992; the latter is 
a woman chosen to further ARC'S affir- 
mative policy for hiring women. 



In-House Activities 



Needs Assessment 

In October, the management team 
completed a workshop which focused on 
problem areas and stimulated the process 
of finding solutions. That information was 
translated into training needs and a 
programme of in-house training sessions 
was designed to satisfy them. Following 
this needs assessment several sessions 
dealt with development issues and more 
were scheduled for 1993. 



Typists in Main Office have been tested 
throughout the year for typing speed and 
accuracy. A slow but steady improvement 
in both skills has resulted. 



Central Services typing accuracy, 1992 
monthly av«rag« of typists 



100 
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English Language Programme 

In 1992 ELP taught 90 students. Students' 
progress is recorded in quarterly reports. 
The teaching staff, paid and volunteer, was 
constant at both TTCs and the Baghicha 
and Kagan BHUs, and the lower level 
Peshawar classes, but retention of a native 
English speaking teacher for the higher level 
classes was problematic. A VSO teacher 
left early in the year and replacement 
proved difficult. Until his departure, the 
VSO teacher and his Afghan counterpart 
were conducting classes for staff using ESP 
(English for Special Purposes). 



Computer Skills 

We have conducted in-house computer 
training for 8 ARC staff members taught by 
our computer operator. We upgraded their 
skills when we changed from WP 5.0 to WP 
5.1. Our computer programmes and their 
use were checked by a computer consul- 
tant. He also prepared a simple training 
manual ("WP5.1 Instructions for Basic 
Use") and trained staff in a special session. 



Professional Skills Training 
RPR Training 

Our ongoing winter training programme to 
develop the skills of our RDP staff targetted 
fewer individuals than in 1990-91 but pro- 
vided more specialized training. During the 
first three months of 1992, intensive 
training began for 20 selected RDP field 
staff. Agricultural engineers and adminis- 
trators were included. Courses specific to 
the participants' fields of work were 
offered; for example, agriculturlists learnt 
plant protection and extension work. All 
participants attended in-house training 
sessions presented by ARC senior manage- 
ment staff on management and adminis- 



trative topics. "Understanding Develop- 
ment," "Models of Development," and 
"Women and Development" were topics of 
other general sessions. 

Intensive English language training was also 
offered for the RDP staff. 

In addition to the in-house training 
mentioned above, the following elements 
were included during the first three months 
of 1992: 

o A one week intensive field-based 
course on community based rural 
development run by Sarhad Rural 
Support Corporation. 

o A fwo wee/r tailor-made course on 
training illiterate people and 
community participation run by SCF 
(UK), 

o A one vs/eek course on Surveys and 
Needs Assessment prepared by the 
Peshawar University Centre for 
Applied Economic Studies, run 
jointly by SCF (US) and ARC using 
staff from the University and the 
Pakistan Academy for Rural 
Development; 

o Visits to other projects using 
appropriate technology. 

Two cross-border staff attended a 
development studies course run locally by 
NRC using a trainer from Selly Oak 
Colleges, UK. 

Planning for courses for the 1 993 training 
programme for cross-border staff was 
referred to the Training Department in 
November 1992. Despite the late start, the 
programme requested by the RDP manage- 
ment was designed and courses scheduled. 
This expeditious organisation was partly due 
to the cooperative contacts ARC training 
personnel had with other local training 
entities. The initial parts of the programme, 
begun in December, centred on the trainees' 
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own assessment of their most important 
tasks in the field and the kind of training 
that would help them improve their perfor- 
mance of those tasks. Additionally, the 
trainees reported on the aspects of previous 
training that had proved applicable in the 
field. The Training Coordinator had refer- 
ence to this input in finalising the topics of 
the scheduled courses. The trainees also 
discussed and described their communities; 
this information was used as a basis for 
preparing training sessions on community 
participation and development. 

Resource Development 

Resources for training at the main office 
include two training rooms and a small 
group room. We have equipment including 
VCR and monitor, computer, overhead 
projector and slide projector. 

Mainly through the offices of the Ranfurly 
Library Service, UK donated more than 200 
titles 700 books were added to the ARC 
library. The library database now exceeds 
800 titles. 

Training Records 

Each staff members' participation in training 
is noted in an individual training record. 
Staff also complete evaluation forms for the 
courses they attend. With these records we 
are able to document the skills and motiva- 
tion of our staff and decide which courses 
to recommend for other participants. 

Local Training 

In 1992, 88 staff members attended local 
courses, an increase from 48 in 1 991 . The 
courses were conducted by several other 
organizations including the IRC Rural 
Assistance Programme and Women's Public 
Administration Programmes, DAI (agri- 
culture course). The Pakistan Institute of 
Management, Sarhad Rural Support Corpor- 



ation, DACAAR (engineering course), and 
FAO. 

Project Visits 

The number of staff who were able to visit 
other projects doing work related to their 
own increased to 71 in 1992 from 48 in 
1991. After the visits the participants 
prepare a report and suggest possibilities for 
applying the knowledge gained from the 
visit to their own work. For example, after 
visiljjng a Pakistani village sanitation and 
health project being implemented by SBH, 
RDP participants reported that they could 
adapt aspects of the community centered 
approach to their projects. 



Coordination and Cooperation 



The foundations for the accomplishment of 
the Training Department's objectives are 
contacts with other Peshawar NGOs. ARC 
is often included as a participant in training 
to which only a select groups of NGOs are 
invited, for example the UNOCA Project 
Management Software Package workshop 
in Islamabad. The Training Department staff 
keeps personally in touch with other training 
entities and is active in ACBAR's training 
subcommittee. 



Overseas Training 

In 1992, the ARC Personnel and 
Administrative Manager was sent to the 
Selly Oak Colleges Development Studies 
course in England. Two staff received 
contributions from ARC towards courses in 
Nepal on water and sanitation and at Oxford 
University Refugee Studies Programme. On 
their return, they cooperated with the 
Training Department in sharing their course 
experiences with their own project staff and 
the ARC managers. 
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Objectives for 1993 will include: 

o create and maintain a training data- 
base of all training contacts in 
Peshawar, Pakistan and overseas. 



o provide opportunities for exploring 

development and community 

participation issues. 
o increase the number of management 

training sessions and project visits to 

at least 20 of each. 



TD Achievements in 1 992 

o Department revitalised after a six month gap. 
o ARC managers' competence in presenting workshops increased, 
o Number of trainees in local and in-house courses increased, 
o Major training programmes for RDP: one completed and another 
designed. 

o Secretaries have increased speed and accuracy. 




RDP trainee 
receives his 
certificate after 
completion of a 
training course 
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ARC Central Services 
Project at a Glance 




° to manage the creation of independent 
ARC programmes through decentralization 



ORGANISATION 



Finance 



Coordinator + 
Special Projects 



Administration 



STAFF 
LOCATION 
(Pakistan) 



Total staff: 25 




Afghans, 21 Pakistanis, 1 IMA Expats, 3 



EXPENDITURE 



% of ARC total 



1992 Total: 
Rs. 3.6M 



Central Services 
11% 




RDP 
30% 



SUMMARY OF 
ACTIVITIES 



^ provide guidance & support in decision- making; 
® coordinate overall operation of ARC programme for 

cross-border and refugees; 
° monitor /evaluate staff & programmes; 
° provide support services & facilities to programmes. 



BENEFICIARIES 



ARC'S 300 staff members 
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Central Services 



Background 

ARC'S Central Services (Main Office) 
provide programmes with support in the 
following areas: accounting, secretarial, 
transport, security, purchasing, mainte 
nance, coordination and representation of 
their interests outside ARC. As we move 
towards our organisational goal of 
programme self-sufficiency, the Main Office 
encourages programmes to take over the 
services it currently provides. Its main 
objectives are: 

o to decentralise Main Office's 
functions e.g. secretarial and 
administrative services, personnel 
procedures, vehicle maintenanceetc; 

o to improve coordination between 
ARC programmes; 

o to improve efficiency through better 
office procedures e.g. filing systems, 
contracts, recruitment, accounts etc; 

o to reduce costs and staff numbers. 
Organisation: 

In 1992 the provision of Central Services 
was the responsibility of the Administra- 
tion/Personnel Manager with supervision 
from the Director. At the end of the year 
the post of Central Services Coordinator 
was created and the post of Director 
abolished. The Accounts Department will 
remain autonomous. 



Decentralization 



ARC programmes have assumed responsibi- 
lity for much of their own administrative 
work. Main Office and the Training 
Department have monitored this process 
and provided additional support when 
necessary. Reports and proposals are now 
prepared by ARC programmes with some 
Main Office involvement at the editing 
stage. In 1992 responsibilities for 
personnel, vehicle and property insurance 
were taken over by programmes. 

Coordination 

Proper coordination between programmes, 
however, is still maintained through the 
activities of the Project Coordinator who 
regularly visits all refugee programmes. 
Monitoring of cross-border programmes is 
also conducted when possible. 

Coordinators meetings are held every two 
weeks to discuss and decide upon matters 
of common concern. 

Improvements in Efficiency 

Our accounts system was totally reorga- 
nised in 1992 with the introduction of the 
"Pastel" computer package which provides 
much quicker and more accurate financial 
reports. It has also enabled us to make 
more effective cost analysis. Our Afghan 
accounts staff are already capable of 
operating the system but need further 
training on the reporting/cost analysis 
aspects of the programme. 
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A review of personnel procedures has 
resulted in a standard salary scale, used 
throughout the organisation and guidelines 
to improve recruitment procedures. 

A simplified system of recording vehicle use 
has been introduced. Our utilisation of 
computer facilities was improved with the 
introduction of WordPerfect 5.1, Harvard 
Graphics and other programmes installed 
and supervised by our computer operator. 
The system of virus checking was also 
improved. 

Reduction of Size and Costs 

Costs for 1992 remained around the same 
as 1991 at around 3.6 million. Problems 
with the electricity supply necessitated the 
purchase of a 23 KW generator which was 



a major expense. Staff numbers declined 
slightly from 28 to 24. 

With a major reorganisation planned in early 
1993 further reductions of staff and costs 
will occur. 

Conclusions 

The role of the Projects Coordinator and of 
the Central Services Coordinator (who 
received overseas training in 1992) will 
have to develop considerably in 1 993 in the 
absence of a Director. 

An ARC vehicle was stolen by a trusted 
driver in July 1992 and security was 
upgraded. With further repatriation likely in 
1993, the protection of ARC property will 
continue to be a major concern. 



OS Achievements in 1 992 

o Computer programmes and skills upgraded. 

o Reduction of staff numbers from 28 to 24 whilst maintaining 

standards of service, 
o Introduction of the new Pastel Accounts package, 
o Standard salary scales implemented. 

o Further decentralisation of Central Services functions: e.g. 
insurance, reporting, proposal writing. 
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Central Services 

Expenditure 

\n millions rupees 




1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
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IV. 



ACTIVITIES 



IN 



AFGHANISTAN 
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ARC Rural Development 
Project at a Glance 




^ to stimulate sustainable rural development. 



Advisor 




Coordinator 




Administration 







ORGANISATION 
























Charkh/ 
Baraki Barak 




Khushi/ 
Kolangar 




Jaghori 




Malistan 







STAFF 
LOCATION 



Total staff: 95 
(93 Afghans) 




C/BB. 26 
Jaghori, 15 



K/K, 19 

Headquarters, 8 



Malistan, 25 
Women's Prog, 2 



EXPENDITURE 



% of ARC total 



1992 Total: 
Rs . 3 . 6M 




Rural Development 
30% 



SUMMARY OF 
ACTIVITIES 



BENEFICIARIES 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



seed trials and multiplication; 

increasing production of fruits and vegetables; 
training and extension work with local people; 
repair and reconstruction of irrigation systems; 
veterinary services; 
income generation. 



approximately 231,000 inhabitants of Khushi, 
Charkh, Malistan and Jaghori. 
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Rural Development Programme 



Throughout this report we have used 
traditional A fghan measurements for 
area and weight. These are: 

f Jerib ^ 2,000 m^ 

1 Seer ^ 7 leg 



Background 

ARC began its cross-border programme in 
1985 oa-a relief basis. The goals of the 
programme were to support impoverished 
Afghans in Afghanistan and so pcevent 
them from becoming refugees, and to reha- 
bilitate agricultural infrastructure to 
encourage refugee return. 

The programme expanded to incorporate 
programmes in five districts in three 
provinces by 1989. Since 1990 RDP has 
changed direction to meet the longer term 
rehabilitation and development needs of its 
target areas. 

Security and managerial problems led to the 
closure of our project in Maroof, Kandahar 
in 1991 and heavy fighting led to a reduc- 
tion of activities in Kolangar. 

In 1 992 the programme has enforced higher 
standards of financial control and empha- 
sised higher levels of community contri- 
bution, more training and extension work 
with small farmers. 



Organisation 

RDP is headed by an Afghan coordinator 
with an expatriate advisor. Veterinary, 
engineering and extension managers are 
also based in Peshawar but all of these staff 



spend a considerable amount of time moni- 
toring and supervising in the field. 

.Four field teams were operational in 1992: 
two in Logar (Charkh/Baraki Barak and 
Khushi/Kolangar) and two in Ghazni (Malis- 
tan and Jaghori). They vary in size from 1 5 
to 26 staff but provide the same core 
services: crop production, repair of 
agricultural infra-structure, and veterinary 
services. They also have income generating 
projects geared to local needs and skills. 

Although monitoring has improved consi- 
derably in 1992 communications with 
Peshawar are slow and each team needs its 
own managerial and administative capabi- 
lity. A considerable amount of responsibility 
therefore rests with the team leader. 

Activities 

7. Crop Production 

Afghanistan's economy has always relied 
on agricultural production and thirteen years 
of war and neglect have done immeasurable 
damage throughout the country. Improved 
seed has not been available and low yielding 
strains are now common. Soil has become 
impoverished and plant pests and diseases 
have increased. RDPs approach to these 
problems recognises the fact that, even if 
peace returns to Afghanistan, few farmers 
will be able to afford high levels of agri- 
cultural inputs. Therefore it favours training 
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and use of locally available materials as a 
solution whenever possible. 

Seed Trial/Multiplication: 

RDP has conducted seed trials and seed 
multiplication since 1989 to find and 
promote better varieties of wheat. Maize 
and barley are also tested on a more limited 
basis. Seed is donated by FAO and the 
Swedish Committee for Afghanistan. Seed 
varieties are tested to discover their resis- 
tance to disease and to cold winters. After 
harvesting we analyse their yield, their 
straw quality and taste. The most success- 
ful varieties are then included in our 
multiplication programme. 1992 was 
generally a good year for cereal crops in 
Afghanistan. 

Seed trials were conducted in all four of our 
project areas. In Charkh and Khushi ten 
varieties were tested. Successful varieties 
produced yields estimated at 200 seers per 
jerib compared to 80-1 00 for local varieties. 
Successful varieties were: 

Charkh Khushi 



Shagasti Pak 81 

Londoni I Darul Aman 4 

Londoni II Weymey 85 

Ataya 85 

In the high altitude conditions of Malistan 
and Jaghori where such trials have seldom 
if ever been carried out before, a larger 
number of varieties were tested - twenty in 
Jaghori and seventeen in Malistan. In both 
areas successful varieties produced around 
160-185 seers per jerib instead of 40 for 
local varieties. The best of these were 
Dynasty NS2704, NS187 and Ataya. 

Multiplication of successful varieties was 
implemented with a total of 55 metric tons 



of seed in our Logar projects. Beneficiaries 
had to sign agreements affirming that they 
would (a) not mix the seed and (b) would 
exchange the same quantity for unimproved 
food wheat with another farmer after 
harvest. Charkh staff estimate that around 
80% of farmers are now using improved 
seed provided by ARC and other agencies. 

In Jaghori and in Malistan 10 leading 
farmers are involved, in the multiplication 
programme which is run on similar lines to 
the one in Logar. 

Maize trials were conducted in Charkh using 
the improved variety, Shaheen. Barley, an 
important animal feed, was also tested in 
Jaghori. 



Fruit & Vegetable Production: 

Fruit production has always been an 
important part of the Afghan economy. It 
specialises in stone fruits, apples, grapes, 
almonds and walnuts. The war has des- 
troyed many of its best orchards and sub- 
stantial replanting is required. Vegetable 
production also provides an important 
source of nutrition and RDP works to 
promote it. Fruit and vegetable production is 
well established in Logar but is less 
common in Malistan and Jaghori. 

We have three nurseries in Charkh and one 
in Baraki Rajan which stock apples, apricots 
and almonds. More than 1 ,200 trees were 
sold in 1992, although apricots were not 
popular with local farmers. Seventeen 
farmers from different villages were also 
given seeds and helped to establish 
nurseries. 53,685 vegetable seedlings were 
given to 170 farmers. Ten local farmers 
were also assisted to produce seedlings 
under cloches and they produced and distri- 
buted more than 35,000. 
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In Khushi, 1 7,500 apple, apricot and cherry 
trees donated by FAO were distributed to 
establish 72 new orchards. Ten local far- 
mers were also assisted and trained to set 
up their own nuseries. Fourteen families 
were assisted to establish vegetable nurser- 
ies and more than 230,000 tomato, auber- 
gine, pepper and cucumber seedlings were 
grown. The introduction of a high-yielding 
Turkish potato variety has also proved 
successful. 150 kg of seed potatoes 
produced a 7.2 M.T. harvest which have 
been sold to local farmers. 

In Jaghori 2,600 saplings, mainly almonds, 
were sold to 98 farmer families in 17 
villages, and 10 leading farmers were 
helped to establish their own fruit tree 
nurseries. Seven farmers were also supplied 
with a variety of vegetable seeds of which 
cucumber, radish and onions proved the 
most popular. 

Our Malistan team assisted local farmers to 
establish 1 2 nurseries containing a total of 
7,000 apricot, almond and walnut trees in 
1991. In 1992 they helped them to graft 
the saplings. 

Another 27,000 trees remain in our project 
nurseries. Only 4 farmers were helped to 
establish vegetable nurseries due to pro- 
blems with the supply of seed. 

Results were generally encouraging but a 
unified policy for the sale of saplings needs 
to be enforced in 1993 and vegetable 
production needs to be given a higher 
priority. 

Plant Protection: 

The emphasis of our plant protection 
programme has shifted over the last two 
years. The use of pesticides is seen as a 
last resort and we actively promote other 
methods whenever possible. We have pio- 



neered the use of locally available materials 
to combat pests and teach local farmers 
how to use them. Mixtures of soap, garlic 
and pepper were successfully used against 
aphids and sucking insects. 

Powdered sulphur has been successfully 
used instead of benelate to control 
arthraxnosis in grapes - an important crop in 
Charkh. Pesticides were also used but 
farmers were charged fqr them. 

Tent worm is a serious problem on fruit 
trees in Ghazni and we used a technique of 
burning off the larvae with oil-soaked rags 
and this proved effective although labour 
intensive. Fungicides were used to control 
powdery mildew on apples and grapes. 
Poison was also distributed to deal with 
rodent infestation. 

Training and Extension: 

Senior staff underwent further training 
throughout the winter. Special emphasis 
was placed on approaches to community 
participation and training techniques. Our 
senior extensionist also produced silk screen 
charts for use in the field to encourage good 
farming practices and vegetable production. 

They returned to the field with a target of 
training 40 local farmers in a variety of skills 
ranging from crop production and horticul- 
ture to methods of pest control. The idea is 
to develop networks of leading farmers who 
will demonstrate these skills to other 
farmers. In practice it proved better for each 
project to take on a group of 10 lead-ing 
farmers, each of whom agreed to train 4 
others. 

There is certainly a need for the content and 
effectiveness of this training to be 
monitored but it clearly represents a new 
and systematic attempt to develop our 
extension services. 
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2. Repair of Agricultural Infrastructure 

Our engineering programme has continued 
to repair damaged or neglected irrigation 
systems which are vital to the rehabilitation 
of Afghan agriculture. They have also built 
bridges on important trading routes and 
improved buildings used by RDP projects. 
This year they have emphasised the neces- 
sity of a community contribution to the cost 
of each new project. Before any work 
begins our engineers estimate its total cost 
and calculate a percentage which must be 
prvided by the community either in the form 
of unskilled labour or providing materials. 



Khushi: 

o completion of the Jui-e-Nazar which 
irrigates 300 J of land in a valley which 
currently has less than 2,000 J; 

o 75 % completion of the Jezwar aqueduct 
which will irrigate another 250 J. 

Jaqhori: 

o completion of the project office; 
o work has begun on a large canal, the 
Jui-e-Nau; 

o construction of Lalchak reservoir 
irrigating 600 J. 

Malistan: 



Major successes in 1992 were. 



Charkh: 



work completed on the Qal-e-Adam 
Karez which will irrigate another 440 J; 
Eight other karezes repaired. 



o construction of the Kowgar syphon 

which irrigates 200 jeribs of land; 
o construction of 6 mini bridges. 



Getting an adequate supply of building 
materials, particularly cement, to the 
projects on time proved difficult; for 1993 
we have pre-positioned supplies to ensure 
that the work begins on time. The fluctu- 
ating exchange rate of the Afghani caused 
problems in obtaining skilled and uskilled 
labour within the constraints of the budget. 



Project 


ComnnunitY Participation in RDP Engineering Projects 1992 


Project 
Office 


Gabion 
Work 


Karez 


Mini 
bridge 


Water 
Reserv. 


Retain- 
ing wall 


Repair & 
Construc- 
tion of Jui 


Intake 


Syphon 
& 

Outlet 


Aque- 
duct 


Malistan 


27% 


30% 












0% 




34% 


Jaghori 


20% 






60% 








0% 






Khushi 


6% 




60% 


10% 


20% 








30% 




Charkh 


30% 










29% 


15% 









Figures represent % of total cost born by community. 
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3. Womens Development Programme 

RDP has, in previous years, tended to be a 
male oriented programme and has not 
recognised the role of women in the rural 
economy. This has been partly due to a lack 
of expertise in women's development but 
mainly because of the extreme sensitivity of 
working with women in a society with very 
conservative values. (In 1 990, for example, 
a "Shelter Now" project working with 
women was completely destroyed by 
enraged Afghan men.) 

In 1990 we started an income generating 
project in Malistan which now involves 23 
women in kilim weaving. However we felt 
that a more systematic approach was 
necessary and in 1992 we hired an expa- 
triate woman with an Afghan counterpart to 
study the potential for supporting women's 
activities within the RDP programme. 
Malistan was selected because its purdah 
restrictions are less conservative than in 
other target areas. After studying projects 
working with Afghan women in NWFP, the 
team went to Malistan for a month's field 
research. 

Proposals were then drawn up for revised 
and expanded women's activities concen- 
trating initially on income generation. Kilim 
weaving will continue as there is a consi- 
derable local market for the product. There 
was no shortage of buyers for the 40 kilims 
produced in 1992. However the idea of 
weaving centres will be dropped allowing 
women to weave at their homes which is 
more socially acceptable. In future, women 
will be paid for finished kilims only, rather 
than a salary, which should make the 
activity more cost effective. 



Other pilot programmes will include: 

o Namad making (namads are felt rugs) 

o Wool spinning 

o Knitting 

o Soap making. 

Poultry and bee keeping trials will also be 
tried at the project headquarters in 
Miradena. 

The women's programme is already looking 
beyond its Malistan projects. Workshops on 
Women in Development have been held for 
RDP field staff and discussions with other 
RDP projects are planned. Kitchen gardening 
is a likely area of expansion. 

ARC is one of the first Peshawar based 
NGOs to develop women's projects inside 
Afghanistan. 



4. Income Generation 

RDP's activities target small farmers in its 
project areas but it also tries to help the 
poorest families: the widowed, the orphans, 
and the landless; and there are many such 
families. Our income generating projects 
vary according to the needs and conditions 
of the area. 

Bee Keeping (Charkh and Kolanaar): 

Harsh winter conditions caused the loss of 
more than 180 hives during the winter, 
leaving us with 1 57 hives in Charkh and 76 
in Kolangar. 34 individuals were selected 
from the poorest families in Charkh and 1 2 
from Kolangar and trained in bee keeping 
skills. On completion of the course each one 
received three active bee hives and two 
empty ones. The project also produced 
around 400 kg of honey which was sold to 
support the project. 
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The remaining hives were withdrawn to 
Pakistan for the winter. A sufficient number 
of bee keepers have now been trained in 
Charkh and Kolangar and RDP does not plan 
to continue in these areas. The project's 
bee keepers will be given a number of hives 
in order to continue to earn a living from 
their skills, and the remaining hives are 
being sold to another Peshawar-based NGO 
for incorporation into their projects in Paktia 
and Paktika. A small-scale pilot project will, 
however, be set up in Malistan using the 10 
hives. 

Poultry (Charkh): 

Our poultry farm contained around 300 
birds in 1992 and produced more than 
17,000 eggs which were distributed to 
three poor familieis to sell. However, despite 
cost cutting by using local feed, we felt that 
the costs still outweighed the benefits and 
decided to sell the birds and close the farm 
at the end of 1992. We will experiment 
with a small-scale free range poultry project 
in Malistan in 1993. 

Sheep Farming (Malistan): 

In 1 990 RDP started a small sheep farming 
project as part of its Malistan programme. 
Its objectives were to improve local breeds, 
provide sheep for poor families and provide 
them with income from the sale of wool and 
milk. In 1 992 our Umarzai rams were loaned 
to 30 farmers from different villages and 
impregnated their flocks. Wool from the 
project flock was given to the kilim weaving 
project and milk was given to 8 refugee 
families from nearby Ajrestan. 57 ewes and 
23 rams remain with the project. 

Cattle Breeding (Malistan): 

Our aim is to improve local cattle breeds 
and in 1991 we purchased a cross-bred 
Fresian bull. In 1992 the bull was loaned to 
1 02 farmers for insemination of their cows. 



There is a considerable demand for this 
service and in 1993 we plan to purchase a 
bull of a breed such as a Jersey, suitable for 
cross-breeding with smaller local cattle. 

5. Veterinary Services 

The raising of livestock is of great 
importance in rural Afghanistan, but 
veterinary services are poorly developed. 
Most farmers try to keep some form of live- 
stock and the Kochi nomads who migrate 
across the Eastern provinces are wholly 
dependent on their animals. 

ARC operates four veterinary clinics in 
Kharwar (Charkh), Shah Mazar (Baraki 
Barak), Khushi, Malistan and a subclinic in 
Shena Deh (Malistan). No accuate reports 
have been received from the Jaghori clinic 
which was closed after the doctor in charge 
refused to cooperate with his team leader. 
The other clinics provide treatment for a 
wide range of animal diseases and parasites 
and vaccination against enterotoximia and 
anthrax in sheep and goats, black quarter in 
cattle and newcastle disease in poultry. 

Changes in donor policy were difficult to 
implement. In 1991 UNDP introduced a 
charge of 40% of the cost of veterinary 
medicine. In 1992 this increased to 80% 
and was then cut to 50%. Lack of properly 
trained veterinary staff, particularly 
veterinary doctors, was also a problem. The 
drop in the number of vaccinations was 
caused by the complete unavailability of 
most vaccines in Pakistan during the 
summer of 1992, exacerbated by transport 
difficulties. 

More positively, our doctors and paravets 
trained Basic Veterinary Workers (BVWs) to 
provide services to a number of remote 
villages where veterinary services had not 
been available. We trained 8 in Shah Mazar, 
7 in Khushi and 8 in Malistan. In 1993 it is 
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important that we provide them with advice 
and support and ensure the availability of 
medicines and vaccines. 

Veterinary Clinics - Summary of results, 1992 



Clinic 


Treatment 


Vaccination 


Khushi 


14,230 


33,648 


Shah Mazar 


38,208 


23,300 


Kharwar 


37,831 


14,000 


Malistan 


22,500 


28,500 


Shena Deh 


4,860 


28,500 


Total 1992 


1 17,629 


127,948 


Total 1991 


125,833 


349,717 



Conclusions 

The theft of around Rs 700,000 of Charkh 
project funds was a serious setback and has 
implications for our future activities in the 
area. Such incidents however should be 
seen in context: thefts and hijackings of 
NGO and UN property were unfortunately 
common in 1 992. 



Monitoring and reporting improved 
considerably and RDP is considering a 
cross-border liaison office in 1993 which 
should help us make further progress. 
Improvements in community participation 
training and extension plus the 
establishment of a women's programme 
also give cause for optimism. A major 
evaluation of RDP due in the early part of 
1 993 should help the programme to identify 
its weaknesses and define its future 
direction more precisely. 



RDP Achievements in 1992 



o Improved monitoring of projects: Ghazni projects monitored twice and Logar 

projects four times by ARC headquarters, 
o Successful trials ofpest control methods using locally available materials, 
o Increased community input in engineering activities (average 20-30% of the 

cost). 

o Treatment of 1 1 7,629 animals and 1 27,948 animal vaccinations, 
o Women's programme established. 
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Carpet loom. RDP 
assists women in 
Mai is tan with its 
kilim weaving 
project 



Jui-e-Nazar 
and the 
Jezwar 
aqueduct, 
Khushi 
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Beneficiaries of RDP's bee keeping project are 
thoroughly trained before receiving hives 




A BVW trainee practises his skills at Shah Mazar 
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ARC Integrated Rural Development 
Project at a Glance 




® to stimulate sustainable rural 

development in Khushiy Logar Province 



ORGANISATION 



Project Coordinators 
Peshawar 



RDP Team 



PHC Team 



SBH Team 



TTC Team 



STAFF 
LOCATION 
(Afghanistan) 



Total staff: 34 
(All Afghans) 




PHC. 13 ^ SBH. 2 ME RDP. 19 



EXPENDITURE 



1992 Total: 
Rs. 3.5M 



% of ARC total 




Integrated RDP 
10% 



RDP 



SUMMARY OF 
ACTIVITIES 



BENEFICIARIES 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



agricultural: crops, horticulture, extension; 

veterinary services; 

irrigation projects; 

income generation; 

primary health care services; 

latrine construction and maintenance; 

technical training. 



® The 10,000 people of Khushi, Logar Province 
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Integrated Rural Development - Khushi/Kolangar 



Background 



ARC'S cross-border projects began on a 
relief basis in 1985 and Logar Province was 
one of our first target areas. By 1 990 RDP 
were running a range of agricultural, veter- 
inary and irrigation engineering activities. At 
this point, we decided to implement an inte- 
grated pilot programme in Khushi and 
Kolangar districts. Our goals were to test 
the feasibility of integrated programmes in 
Afghanistan and to offer our refugee pro- 
grammes an opportunity to gain cross- 
border experience in preparation for the 
time when a full-scale return to Afghanistan 
would be possible. 



In 1990-91 surveys were conducted by our 
TTC, PHC and SBH programmes and in mid- 
1991 the new programme components 
were established: a small mobile TTC in 
Kolangar, a BHU and a sanitation project in 
Khushi. RDP continued to operate in both 
areas until security considerations led to a 
partial withdrawal from Kolangar at the end 
of 1991. 

Although there has been little actual fighting 
in Logar in 1992, security remains 
problematic. When the provincial capital Pul- 
e-Alam fell to the mujahidin forces in April 
1992, widespread looting occurred. No 
strong provincial authority has emerged, a 
factor which led to the closure of Kolangar 
TTC in May. Khushi has no less than three 
shuras claiming to represent the people of 
the area which complicates the task of our 
team leaders. 



Organisation 



Each of the four teams has its own team 
leader who is responsible to his programme 
coordinator in Peshawar. Cooperation at the 
field level has improved since 1991 but still 
tends to be informal rather than formal. 
Guidelines for joint reporting, regular team 
leaders meetings and joint discussions with 
community representatives were agreed in 
March 1992 but they have yet to be fully 
implemented. Better integration is a priority 
for 1993. 

ACTIVITIES 
Rural Development Programme 



RDP has 19 staff providing agricultural 
support (crop production and protection, 
horticulture and extension), veterinary 
services and irrigation rehabilitation. Bee 
keeping as an income generating activity 
was continued in Kolangar. Full details of 
these activities are included in the RDP 
Annual Report. Successes in 1992 include: 

o The completion of the Jui-e-Nazar, a 
major irrigation project which 
provides sufficient water to irrigate 
300 jeribs of agricultural land; 
(Khushi Valley currently has around 
U800 J of irrigated land); 

o The training of 7 Basic Veterinary 
Workers (BVW) recruited from all 
areas of Khushi and nearby Kareza; 

o The establishment of 72 orchards for 
Khushi's small farmers. 
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Primary Health Care 

A survey team visited our clinic in Deh Bala 
village in January 1992 and recalled local 
staff to Peshawar for training. They then 
returned to re-open the clinic in April to 
provide treatment of common diseases, 
pharmacy, laboratory and dental services. A 
locally recruited LHV supervises MCH 
activities and in 1992 IRC provided an EPI 
vaccinator and vaccines to add to the 
BHU's range of services. Malaria control 
and health education programmes are 
running but need further development in 
1993. 

Malaria is a serious problem in Khushi as are 
respiratory, gastro-intestinal and skin 
conditions. 12,630 patients visited the 
clinic between April and December. Mainte- 
nance of a regular supply of medicines and 
equipment was a major problem - a conse- 
quence of poor security and the slow 
process of obtaining permits to transport 
goods out of Pakistan. 

Sanitation/Basic Health 

In 1991 SBH introduced twin pit latrines in 
Khushi. However these were difficult to 
construct because of the soft soil type in 
the area. They also found that the popula- 
tion were more motivated to build latrines if 
it was linked to the major problem of the 
poor water supply in the valley. 

The two SBH field officers therefore spent 
the early months of 1992 developing and 
testing a surface latrine which could be built 
using local stone and learning about well 
digging and improvement. They returned to 
Khushi in spring with targets of 250 latrines 
and 20 improved wells. The final results for 
the year were encouraging: 218 latrines 
were constructed and 19 wells were 
improved. 



The latrine vault is prepared by a locally 
hired and trained mason, but all unskilled 
labour and construction of the 
superstructure is completed by the 
beneficiaries. Wells are improved only when 
a group of ten households have constructed 
latrines. The well is lined with concrete 
rings and a concrete apron is made around 
the well top to prevent pools of standing 
water from forming. 

Health education has been provided in 
mosques, hujras (male meeting rooms) and 
the BHU. 

This is believed to be sufficient for the 
central villages of Khushi although the team 
will return to monitor the proper completion 
of some latrine superstructures and to train 
sanitarians before moving elsewhere in 
Logar. 



Technical Training Centre 

The Kolangar TTC was the one major failure 
of the integrated programme in 1992. In 
1991 the centre successfully trained 46 
young men as masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths, tinsmiths and auto electricians. In 
the early months of 1992, teaching staff 
were recalled for training. Thus practical 
teaching skills were improved at our 
refugee training programmes at Akora 
Khattak and Munda. They also attended 
SCF Trainers Foundation and Community 
Participation courses, and in March they 
returned to Logar to enroll new trainees. 

However financial irregularities were noticed 
and these led to the dismissal of the TTC 
manager in May. He returned to Kolangar 
and seized some TTC assets. Two teams 
from ARC Peshawar attempted to negotiate 
with local authorities over the issue but 
there were no concrete results. The centre 
was therefore closed with effect from 30 
June 1992. 
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This bitter experience has taught us that 
more concrete written guarantees of 
support should be obtained from the local 
community before starting work. Also it has 
shown that although most project staff 
should be recruited locally, one or two 
trustworthy non-locals should be included in 
positions of authority. 



The TTC programme went on to survey 
RDP's target areas in Ghazni in September 
1 992 and has plans to open another mobile 
centre in Malistan in 1993. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Despite the setback of the closure of 
Kolangar TTC, considerable progress has 
been made on the integrated pilot pro- 
gramme. The need for closer integration and 
cooperation in the field is a necessity in 
1993. As security conditions improved, so 
too did ARC'S monitoring. Khushi was 
visited by the ARC General Secretary, 
Director, Projects Coordinator, RDF and 
PHC coordinators, and RDP's agricultural, 
veterinary and engineerinjg managers. 
Control and communications have therefore 
been better although the transport of 
supplies still needs to be improved. 



IRDP Achievements 1992 

o Completion of Jui-e-Nazar which irrigates 300 jeribs of 

agricultural land in Khushi. 
o Training of 7 BVWs in Khushi. 

o Construction of 218 latrines and 19 improved wills in Khushi. 
o Treatment of 12,630 patients at our Khushi BHU. 
o Training of 1 2 beekeepers and distribution of hives in 
Kolangar. 
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A lab technician at work, Khushi BHU 



Improved wells provide 
clean water for the 
people of Khushi 
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The Jalalabad Emergency Programme 

In August 1 992 heavy fighting erupted in Kabul forcing many thousands of people to flee. 
Some went north to Mazar-e-Sharif and many more headed east towards Jalalabad and 
Pakistan. Most fled with few personal belongings and had nowhere to go. They were 
accommodated in schools and other public buildings where possible, but thousands were 
forced to sleep by the side of the road. 

UNICEF coordinated the humanitarian response to the crisis in close co-operation with the 
Nangarhar shura. Displaced people were encouraged to move to two camps, Hada Farm 
and Mumtaz Bagh which were established near Jalalabad. Peshawar-based agencies were 
quick to provide food, tents, tarpaulins, water tankers and many other essentials. ARC 
decided that it could best respond by using its proven expertise in refugee situations. It 
was clear that most of the displaced people would stay for the winter and so sanitation and 
health care would be needed. 

With support from NOVIB we implemented two emergency programmes. A small SBH team 
built demonstration latrines in Hada Farm and motivated the displaced people to build their 
own. We provided the latrine components and they provided the labour. We set a target 
of one latrine for every 4-5 families and by the end of November 252 latrines were 
completed for the 1,250 families in the camp. IRC with whom ARC cooperated in this 
programme, provided latrines in Mumtaz Bagh. 

PHC meanwhile, assembled an emergency BHU team. Various sites were considered but 
the village of Behsud was finally selected. Behsud is a village close to Jalalabad with a 
population greatly swollen by displaced people. The local population proved very 
cooperative and provided BHU premises. The programme opened on 21 October and 
experienced a massive demand for health services. By the end of the year 7,700 patients 
had been seen and 4,800 laboratory examinations carried out. On some days 170-180 
patients visited the clinic (compared with a daily workload of 80-100 in a comparable 
refugee BHU). After monitoring in December we decided to extend the programme for a 
further 3 months until April when hopefully it may be possible for the displaced people to 
return home. 

Water in Mumtaz Bagh and Hada Farm was supplied by tankers - but many displaced 
people had no suitable water containers. TTC Akora therefore, designed and made 100 
simple water containers for distribution in the camps. 

Sadly winter has brought no relief to the people of Kabul and even more are now leaving 
the city to escape the continued fighting. 
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Staff at ARC'S 
emergency BHU at 
B e h s u d near 
Jalalabad 



Latrine slabs ready for 
distribution, Hada Farm, 
Jalalabad 
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All figures are shown in millions of rupees and 
exclude Central Services administration charges 





1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


INCOME : 












DONATIONS* UN TX)NORS 

OTHER DONORS 


17.0 
15.8 


24.3 
26.6 


12.7 

JL mm 9 « 

30.3 


5.4 
32.3 


4.4 
28.3 




32.8 


50.9 


43.0 


37.7 


32.7 


OTHER INCOME 


1.6 


1.0 


1.0 


0.4 


1.1 


TOTAL INCOME 


34.4 


51.9 


44.0 


38.1 


33.8 


EXPENDITURE : 












CENTRAL SERVICES 


2.9 


4.6 


4.4 


3.5 


3.6 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


0.0 


1.1 


1.1 


2.2 


0.9 


TECHNICAL TRAINING CENTRES 


3.9 


3.2 


4.7 


5.2 


5.2 


PRIMARY HEALTH CARE 


3.8 


3.2 


5.2 


5.7 


5.8 


CHILDRENS* PARK 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


SANITATION & BASIC HEALTH 


4.8 


5.4 


4.1 


3.9 


4.7 


CROSS-BORDER ACTIVITIES, 


10.0 


25.7 


17.7 


17.7 


13.6 


OTHERS 


6.7 


12.3 


0.5 


0.0 


0.5 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


32.3 


55.6 


37.8 


38.4 

•V mm MM mm mm 


34.5 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE/ 


<EXPENDITURE OVER INCOME> 2.1 


<3.7> 


6.2 


<0.3> 


<0.7 
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List of ARC Publications 
Currently Available 

1. Zamani, Dr. Rahman, [Pushto translation off "Better Child Care", edited by the Voluntary Health 
Organization of India. A co-production of ARC and IRC. 1986. 

2. Moussard, Isabelle, "A Resource Compilation of Information on Afghan Refugees : Culture and Life". Field 
study ofj^ghan refugee families. 1988. 

3. Steiner-Eder, Gabi and Dr. A. Rahman Zamani, "Prevention is Better than Cure". A curriculum for health 
education in schools. [English and Pushto versions; set of 70 Pushto flash cards] 1988. 

4. Jawad, Nassim and Gunnar Andersen, "Report of Field Trips: Logar and Kandahar Provinces". 1988. 

5. Zamani, Dr. A. Rahman, f Pushto translation off "Where There is No Doctor", by David Werner. 4th edition. 
1989. 

6. "Agricultural Skills Survey ofGhazni, Logar and Kandahar". 1990. 

7. Steiner-Eder, Gabi, "Guidelines for Master Trainers". 52 p. 

8. Zamani, Dr. A. Rahman, "Guidelines for ARC Laboratories ". [In DariJ 31 p. 

9. Kaldor, Kathryn, "Assisting Skilled Women ". [Observations on income-generation projects for female Afghan 
refugees] 1988. 

10. Zamani, Dr. A. Rahman, "Operational Procedures Manual for Medical Officers". [English, draft version] 70 
p. 1990. 

11. Annual Reports: 1980-82 In German 

1983-92 In English 

12. ARC Calendars: 

1986 Children 's pictures 

1987 Photos from refugee camps * 

1988 Afghan recipes 

1989 Afghan proverbs 

1990 19th Century pictures: the Louis Dupree collections * 

1991 Afghan miniatures, Behzad Art Centre 

1992 Photographs by Don Meier: "Hope for the future of Afghanistan" * 

1993 arc's cross-border activities; photographs by Dr Max Klimburg 

/* Greeting cards also produced] 
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ORGANISATION 



Agencies CooTdlnatlng Body for Afghan Relief 
Asaociatipn for Pevelopment 0md C00perationf Austria 
Brot fur die Welt, Germany 
Catholic Relief Servic00 

JOanlsh Conmlttee for Aid to Afghan Refugees 
Food and Agriculture Organlitatlon 

Cemellschaft fiir Technlsche Zusammenarbeit, Germany 
Hilfswerk der Evangeliachen Klrahen der Schwei2, 
Svitzerlimd 

Italian Cooperation for Development 
International Committee of th0 Red Cross 
International Rescue Committee^ USA 
Medecins Sans Frontieres 

Hederlandse Organisatie voor Internationale 
Ontwikkelingss^enwerking, Netherlands 
Pak development Programme 
Pakistan Institute of Management 
Swedish cotmittee for Afghanistan 
Save the Children Fund 

Stichting Oekumeniache Hulp (Outch Xnterchurch Aid) t 
Netherlands 

Sarhad Rural Support Corporation 
United Nations development Programme 
United Nations High Conmtissioner for Refugees 
United Nations Childrens Fund 

United Nations Organisation Rehabilitation Strategy for 
Afghanistan 

Voluntary Services Overseas, Great Britain 
World Food Programne 
World Health Organisation 



OTHER 



BHU Basic Health Unit 

BVW Basic Veterinary Worker 

CBS Community H alth Supervisor 

CHW Community Health Worker 

ELP English Language Programme 

EPX Expanded Programme of Immunisation 

FUP Follow-up Programme 

LBV Lady Health Visitor 

HCH Mother and Child Health 

NWFP North West Frontier Province 

OPD Out Patient Department 

RV Refugee Village 

TBA Traditional Birth Attendant (Oai) 

VIP Ventilated Improved Pit Latrine 
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ACBAR 

Ai>C 

BFW 

CRS 

BACAAR 

FAO 

QTZ 

HEKS 

ICD 

XCRC 

IRC 

HSF 

NOVXB 

PCOP 

PIM 

SCA 

SCF 

SOB 

SRSC 

UNDP 

UNBCR 

UNXCEF 

UNORSA 

V30 
WFP 
WBO 
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ARC Management Structure - 1992 
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